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Exploration of the Tremper mound. By William C. Mills, M.Sc. [Cer- 
tain mounds and village sites in Ohio, vol. 2, part 3, issued by the 
Ohio state archaeological and historical society.] (Columbus, Ohio: 
F. J. Heer printing company, 1916. 140 p. $1 50) 
This publication, describing the excavation of a mound on the estate of 
Senator Tremper, in Rush township, Scioto county, Ohio, forms a valu- 
able addition to the literature on the mounds of that state. The mound, 
long supposed to be of the effigy type, proved to cover the site of a com- 
munal building used for the care and disposal of the dead, while its 
supposed animal shape was purely accidental. The builders of the 
mound, who belonged to the Hopewell culture, cremated their dead and 
deposited the ashes in a common receptacle, while the offerings which 
accompanied them were broken and piled together in a great cache. The 
contents of this and of a smaller cache made during the erection of the 
mound, form the most important collection of material ever found in 
this region. Together they contained no less than 145 pipes, many of 
them effigies of great beauty, together with forgets, beads, ear ornaments, 
and problematical forms. Outside the caches, but within the walls of the 
building, were found textiles and wooden objects preserved by charring, 
the most interesting being the remains of a ceremonial bundle. Much 
fragmentary pottery was also found, but unfortunately none of it is 
shown and the description is brief in the extreme, an oversight the more 
serious in view of the importance of pottery in cultural comparisons. 
The find is an extremely valuable one as throwing light on the great 
cache found by Squier and Davis in mound eight of the Mound City 
group, and in further extending the area of the Hopewell culture. The 
publication is finely illustrated, the pictures of the effigy pipes, fifty of 
which are shown and described in detail, being particularly good. 

Ralph Linton 

Notes of a busy life. By Joseph Benson Foraker. In two volumes. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd company, 1916. 511; 584 p. $5.00) 

During the first Taf t campaign, in 1908, Mr. J. B. Foraker was put out 
of politics with a rapidity and completeness not surpassed in recent 
years. He left the arena rebellious and unconscious of cause for re- 
pentance, hoping to return when times should become more propitious; 
and with this in view announced his candidacy at the Ohio senatorial 
primaries in 1914. Defeated here, he accepted the verdict as final, and 
set about expressing his opinions of his times and his adversaries. Never 
a soft-tongued politician, his reminiscences are embittered by his hard 
fortune. He has borne the defeats and disappointments of his critics 
"with Christian resignation and fortitude." 

"I have even found pleasure in the fact that I have been permitted 
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to live long enough to see my worst enemies saying worse things 

about each other than either of them, ever said about me." (His 

italics.) 
He has been busily engaged in the revival of his law practice, taking time 
off only to read the papers, to make speeches, and to 

"join my fellow citizens in welcoming back to private life one after 

another in rapid succession every man who took part in the work of 

retiring me." (2 : 473.) 

It has always been true in Ohio that politics are as much factional as 
partisan. Cincinnati and the lake shore have struggled to control the 
machines, now through alliance, now through outright war. The legisla- 
tures have sought party advantage in every way. In a little more than 
the decade of the eighties the state was four times apportioned for con- 
gress, and as often gerrymandered. And into this atmosphere of struggle 
Mr. Foraker was plunged after the civil war, with the political capital 
stock of regularity and patriotism that the war engendered. 

Prom such a state of affairs leaders identified with ideas or issues could 
hardly have emerged. Pendleton and his greenbacks, Sherman and 
finance, McKinley and Hanna and the tariff are the notable exceptions ; 
the typical Ohio statesmen have been men of availability like Hayes, Gar- 
field, or Mr. Taft. Mr. Foraker has been one of these. Born too early 
to appreciate the new movements that were stirring the younger com- 
munities in the eighties, he left politics too late to escape the contrast 
with a new order, that is at least different, whether worse or better. 
Twice governor of Ohio and twice defeated for that office he has been 
strong enough to menace the success of every Ohio leader of his day. 
John Sherman and McKinley both sought his aid and feared his com- 
petition even for the presidency. Hanna had to conciliate him to gain 
his senatorial seat in 1897, and the same year brought Mr. Foraker, too, 
to the senate where his power in debate and his habit of walking by him- 
self alone compelled Mr. Roosevelt either to placate or fight him. 

The period of Mr. Foraker 's greatest activities comes within the area 
of charted waters. In addition to the biographical literature on John 
Sherman — all of it of low grade — we have recently had materials, bio- 
graphical and autobiographical, on Tom Johnson and Brand Whitlock, 
on John Hay, Mark Hanna, William H. Taft, and Rutherford B. Hayes, 
while an official biography of "William McKinley i;s just off the press. 
No state has done better, historically, for a group of recent statesmen; 
and Mr. Foraker has read in many of these books, has drawn admitted 
inspiration from them, and has found numerous texts in their recorded 
opinions of himself. He has had the questionable pleasure of living long 
enough to read what some of his most distinguished contemporaries 
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thought of him, and his replies are in numerous instances sharp and 
adequate. 

"We should be glad to know that the letter files, from which Mr. For- 
aker has produced the numerous valuable letters that are printed here, 
were to be available for further historical use. Hanna left no archive, 
and Mr. Croly, his biographer, fell into numerous errors as a result 
— particularly in ascribing to Hanna the authorship of the trust 
plank of 1900, which Mr. Foraker wrote. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Foraker ever kept a journal, but his letter files are clearly those of a 
modern and successful lawyer and ought to be preserved. His facsimiles 
are more useful than those of most biographies. But the great value of 
the book is in its psychological display of a statesman of the last genera- 
tion who is proud of his career and who defies the forces that have dis- 
placed him. 

Fkedeeic L. Paxson 

Circuit-rider days in Indiana. By "William "Warren Sweet, professor of 
history, DePauw university. (Indianapolis: "W. K. Stewart com- 
pany, 1916. 344 p. $1.50) 
Some years ago Mr. Sweet came into possession of the official records 
of the old Indiana conference. The first session of this conference met 
at New Albany, October 17, 1832, with eighteen circuit riders present 
and Bishop Joshua Soule in the chair. The last session was held at 
Crawfordsville, October 18, 1843, with Bishop James 0. Andrew pre- 
siding and Matthew Simpson secretary. There were ninety-three preach- 
ers ready to answer the first roll call. The minutes published by Mr. 
Sweet thus cover a period of eleven years. The great problem of the 
church during this period was that of organization. As the settlements 
spread to the north the church had to gather its adherents into classes, 
circuits, and districts. In the first conference there were five districts,' 
one being missionary. Eleven years later there were sixteen dis- 
tricts. This period of remarkable growth is covered by the book un- 
der review. Besides the ordinary work of the church its principal 
activities during the period were the organization of Sunday schools, fur- 
nishing Bibles to the settlers, publishing tracts and newspapers, and 
missionary work. It was an endless task to finance the work. Not only 
did the working circuit riders have to be supplied but money had to be 
raised for missions, suppression of vice, negro colonization, aid of super- 
annuated preachers and widows, and various other purposes, not the 
least of which was education. Covering this period, these minutes fur- 
nish one of the best sources for early Indiana history. In publishing 
them Mr. Sweet has put all the people of Indiana, and especially the 
Methodists, in his debt. 



